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NOSTRADAMUS AND HIS PROPHECIES. 


in the grouping of the venerable buildings which line its 
narrow, winding streets, and in the bright glimpses ob- 
tained from the quaint bridges .crossing its two rivers, 
which flow through the heart of the city, turning busy 
mills, and mirroring the shadows of historic walls. 

The pleasantest outdoor spot is the Esplanade, occupy- 
ing à corner of the walls, overlooking the great plain of 
the Moselle to the southwest, where the river enters the 
city. It is built up high above the banks of the stream, 
and covered with buildings and acacia-shaded vwalks. 
Here one may sit and listen to the music of the military 
band, while the eye roves over the plain, with its little 
hedgeless fields, its scattered willows and poplars, its 
winding streams glinting in the sunlight, and its encir- 
cling hills of misty blue—a lovely scene, with just 
a tinge of desolation and sadness in it. 

The Quai Maréchal, familiarly called the Jews’ Es- 
planade, is another picturesque promenade. The Place 
de la Comédie, where strolling players used to perform 
during the fairs, and where the guillotine stood in 1793, 
is full of interesting memories ; but the adjacent Parisian 
restaurant, and the pretty Jardin d'Amour just opposite, 
are actualities more potent to attract the average tourist. 

And this is characteristic of Metz : a place of sinister 
memories, mingled with pleasant frivolities ; half French, 
half German, but not sincerely either the one or the 
other ; à fair city, surrounded by frowning fortifica- 
tions ; too prosperous and practical to be melancholy, 
yet without the esprit to be genuinely gay. 


NOSTRADAMUS AND HIS PROPHECIES. 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 


In these days, when spiritualism, mind-reading, clair- 
voyance, etc., are receiving thorough investigation, it is 
not uninteresting to turn to the noted astrologers and 
prophets of future events that flourished in past days. 
Amongst these the most famous, and certainly the most 
successful, was Michel Nostradamus, wao rendered him- 
self celebrated by predicting the moment and the 
manner of the death of King Henri IL. of France. 

He was born in 1503, in the little town of St. Rémi, 
in Provence. His father was à notary, his grandfather, 
Pierre de Nostradamus, having been physician to the 
Duke of Calabria, son of René le Bon, King of Navarre. 
He was educated at Avignon, and was afterward sent by 
his parents to Montpellier to study medicine. Having 
given proof of great science and self-devotion during the 
ravages of a dangerous epjdemic in the south of France, 


he was created professor of the Faculty at Montpellier. 


He established. himself at Agen, and afterward at Salon, 
near Aix. An outbreak of the plague in Provence gave 
him an opportunity of distinguishing himself afresh by 
his intrepid conduct and his medical science. The 
jealousy of his professional brethren forced him to re- 


tire to Salon, where he lived for some years in complete | 


seclusion. He was fifty-two years old when he first gave 
his famous ‘‘ Centuries ” to the world. They attracted 
at once the attention of Catherine de Medicis, then Dau- 
phiness of France, who called the famous astrologer to 
her Court, caused him to cast the horoscopes of the 
young princes, her sons, and loaded him with favors. 
He did not remain long at Court, withdrawing after à 
short visit there to his quiet home af Salon, where he 
was visited by the Duke of Savoy, to whom he imparted 
that famous prediction respecting the death of Henri IT, 
which set the seal on his reputation, and which, but for 
the protection of the Queen, would have caused him to 


‘tongues he was à proficient. 


‘his doom from swift injustice.” 
follows : “Too good time, too great royal goodness, 


be burned alive as à sorcerer. The lines in question 


.may be translated as follows : “The young lion will 


overcome the old one in a singular duel on the battle- 
field ; will pierce his eyes in a cage of gold, then will 
die a cruel death.” It will be remembered that Henri IL 
was killed by à lance-wound in the eye, dealt him by the 
Count de Montgomery in a friendly joust at a tourna- 
ment ; the ‘cage of gold ” being interpreted as meaning 
the gilded bars of the King's helmet. 

In 1564 Charles IX. paid Nostradamus the honor of à 
personal visit at his retreat at Salon, where, two years 
later, the most famous astrologer in modern history died, 
his tomb being shown to this day in the church of the 
Cordeliers. He left two sons, the eldest of whom, Cæsar, 
devoted himself to literary pursuits with much success. 
He achieved so brilliant a reputation that Louis XIII. 
created him one of his gentlemen of the bedchamber. 
The younger son, Michel, attempted to rival his father’s 
reputation as a prophet of the future. Not succeeding 
in his predictions, he tried to bring one of them to pass 
in the following manner : He gave out that on a certain 
day the town of Le Pouzin would be destroyed by fire, 
and at the appointed time he endeavored to set fire to 
sundry of the prominent buildings. Being detected in 
the act, he was summarily put to death by the enraged 
citizens. He was the author of a treatise on astrology 
which has sometimes been attributed to his father. 

It must be confessed that Nostradamus forms an im- 
posing figure in the annals of astrology. The grave, 
learned, self-devoted physician, dwelling in studious re- 
tirement, though favored by à Queen and courted by 
princes, is a very different personage from such vulgar 
impostors as Mother Shipton, Dr. Dee and other charla- 
tans, who pretended to foretell future events. The an- 
tique and peculiar tongue in which Nostradamus wrote 
has prevented much modern investigation of his prophe- 
cies. Not only is the French antiquated, but he has 
involved the meaning of his lines in obscure terms 
borrowed from the Latin and Greek, in both of which 
This be did, it is said, to 
avoid any future persecution of the nature of that which 
assailed him after the death of Henri II. A translation 


of his Centuries into modern French is now in contem- 


plation. Itis not, however, to be doubted that amonsgst 
his obscure and enigmatical verses are to be found pre- 
dicted sundry of the great events in French history, such 
as the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the assassination of 
the Duke of Guise, the murder of Henri Quatre,. the 
accession of Louis XIV., and the execution of Charles I. 
of England. Two very curious quatrains seem to refer 
directly to Louis XVI, and may be thus translated : 
The first declares that, “When a Bour shall be 
truly good, bearing in himself the marks of justice,. bear- 
ing a long-descended name in his blood, he will receive 
The second runs as 


making and unmaking, prompt, sudden negligence ; 
lightly believing falsehoods against à loyal spouse, him- 
self put to death by his own benevolence.”’ Still more 
explicit is his description of the advent to power of 
Napoleon I. ‘A simple soldier will attain to empire, 
aud from the short robe will attain to the long one in 
the worst days of the Church, being valiant at arms ; and 


‘he will vex the priests as water does the sponge.” Again 


he writes of ‘‘ one who, bearing a name that never before 
was borne by a Gallic king, more terrible than ever was 
a thunderbolt, and before whom Italy, Spain and Eng- 
land trembled, and whose great love was given to foreign 
womeu—l'he foremost in Gaul, the foremost in Romanie; 


ASPARAGUS, 


on sea and land, to the tnglish and to Paris, made mar- 
velous by great feats, violent pugnations, will lose the 
Norharis.” This last word is an enigmatical term often 
employed by Nostradamus, and seeming to signify power. 

Looking over whole pages of obscure verses, we sud- 
denly come upon the following, which is curious: 
‘ Nephew and blood of the consecrated newcomer, his 
weapons sustained and himself covered by his surname, 
will be driven out to die, and the green will be changed 
to red and black.” (It may be remembered that green 
is the Imperial colox of the Bonapartes.) ‘The Empire 
will arise in Germany, and the Ishmaelites will find the 
places open to them.” 

In another place we read : ‘ À golden flame will be 
seen extending from earth to heaven, and, wonderful to 
relate, many men will be slain. The nephew of the 
great man, taken prisoner, will escape this spectacle of 
death.” 

One of the most curious and explicit of the earlier 
prophecies is that referring to the Noyades at Nantes, 
during the Terror. It runs as follows : ‘“ The chiefs of 
the rebellious city, strongly sustaining the cause of 
liberty, will massacre the people in woful throngs. Then 
will Nantes be filled with piteous shrieks and cries.” 

Almost equally singular is the following : ‘An Em- 
peror will be born near Italy, who will cost the country 
dear, and the nations that he calls around him will find 
him less à prince than a butcher. The unhappy and 
wretched Republic will be devastated by a new ruler ; 
thus great numbers will be sent into a baleful exile.” 

The earliest existing edition of the ‘‘Prophecies of 
Nostradamus ” bears date 1566. There were two earlier 
ones : the first published in 1555, and the second in 1558 ; 
but of these no copies are extant. There was formerly 
in the National Library of Paris, a copy said to be of the 
latter date, but it was afterward discovered to belong to 
the later edition. The work is divided into two parts. 
The first comprises the Epistle to Cæsar and ‘seven ” 
so called Centuries ; these Centuries being nothing more 
or less than groups or divisions of a hundred verses each. 
The second part includes the Epistle to Henri II., and 
the three concluding Centuries. There is no chrono- 
logical order whatever preserved amongst these obscure 
rhyming prophecies. Verses referring to Catherine de 
Medicis, or Henri of Guise, are to be found side by side 
with others which have been interpreted as containing 
prophetice mention of events during the first Revolution, 
or of the reign of Napoleon. So obscure and involved 
is the style of these quatrains and s0 antiquated is the 


language, that it is à hard matter for a foreigner to | 


translate any one of them into modern French, to say 
nothing of respectable English, 

The volume from which I have taken these facts con- 
cerning Nostradamus was published in 1840, and has 
long been out of print. In a supplementary chapter, the 
author has collected together à number of curious pre- 
dictions respecting France. Most of them referred to 
events that had taken place before the book was com- 
piled, so raay be dismissed as possessing but little inte- 
rest. But what are we to think of this prediction, by 
Mlle. Lenormant, first published in 1817 ? Thus writes 
the modern prophetess : “Tf the fury of anarchy again 
breaks out amongst us, I shudder in meditating upon the 
curses that will descend upon my unhappy country. 
Paris, above all, will undergo the most terrible of fates, 
for it is written that the fires of heaven will aid the fury 
of her enemies. Warriors, women, children, old women, 
all, without exception, will perish .by the sword. The 
Parisian himself, his breast filled with wrath and with de- 
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spair, his soul filled with the example. shown us by the 
Muscovite, will aid with furious hands the efforts of the 
barbarians bent upon the city’s ruin, and flaming torches 
will be applied to the roofs of the houses. Soon Paris will 
present the aspect of a vast furnace. The bridges will 
crumble on their shattered arches. The palace of our 
kings itself will cover earth with its ruinss Mansions, 
sapped in their foundations, will be devoured by the 
flames, and will fall, burying their inhabitants under 
their smoking ruins. The cries of the expiring victims in 
the agonies of death will pierce the ears of those who 
have escaped from the terrible conflagration and who 
tremble lest they become involved in a-similar fate. 
Oh, Frenchmen of all ranks, and of all ages, consider 
well these terrible predictions !” 

Let me again call attention to the fact that the work 
containing the above was published in 1840, thirty years 
before the Commune was so much as dreamed of. 

The writer, also, refers to a prediction made by 
Olivarius, in 1542: ‘In Lutetia, the Seine, reddened 
with blood, the effect of mighty combats, will widen its 
bed by ruin and mortality. New seditions of the male- 
volent plebeians. ‘lhey will be driven forth from the 
palace of the kings by the valiant man. After these 
events Gaul will be declared by all the peoples the great 
Mother Nation. And he, saving the ancient remains of 
the old blood of the Capets, will regulate the destinies of 
the world ; will make himself the sovereign counsellor of 


old nations and”all peoples ; will sow endless fruit and 


then will die,” 

It is noteworthy that all the prophecies include a 
period no further advanced than that immediately suc- 
ceeding the foundation of the Third Republic. Can it be 
that France is about to enter, or, rather, has already en- 
tered, upon a period of such peace and calm that her 
history will cease to afford thrilling incidents for the pen 
of the historian or the imagination of the fortune-teller ? 
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ASPARAGUS. 


No VEGETABLE is at the same time so fruitful of delight 
and so innocuous as asparagus—the Asprragus sativus of 
botanists, and ‘the grass” or ‘“sparrow-grass” of the 
London fruiterers. The only discordant note that dis- 
turbs the music of its harmonious story comes from tle 
controversy whether its tender heads should be dressed 
with oil or butter. Fontenelle and the Abbé Terrasson 
were close friends to the last ; but to the last they dif- 
fered on this important point, Fontenelle insisting on 
oil, and Terrasson declaring no less firmly for butter. 


‘One day the abbé dropped in to dine with the. poet, 


when the latter had just received à superb basket of as- 
paragus. With proper regard for his friend's taste, and a 
noble sacrifice of his own feelings, the poet ordered his 
Cook to dress one-half of the asparagus with butter, and 
the rest with oil. This direction having been given, the 
friends confposed themselves for chat till the repast 
should be served. Malf-an-hour later, when the ablé 
was in the act of uttering a pleasantry, he fell back in li: 
chair, and died instantly of a stroke of apoplexy. With 
admirable presence of mind, before he dispatched his 
valet for a physician, Fontenelle opened the door of his 
cabinet and called to his cook, ‘* Tout à l'huile Mmaintenaït ; 
tout à l'huile ”’—* AI with oil, now ; all with oil.” 

Fontenelle and the advocates of oil had ancient usage 
on their side. Terrasson was the champion of a novelty. 
In Elizabethan England asparagus, when served Sepa- 
rately, was always dressed with oil, 


